A HISTORY OF POLAND
an eminent Polish noble, Alexander set about undoing
the worst of the work of his predecessors. In 1861 the
ban on the Polish language and religion was removed,
and a system of local councils inaugurated, with a right
of appeal to the Russian Government. These reforms
were announced as the forerunners of further liberal
concessions by Alexander, but the bad work of the past
quarter of a century was bearing its bitter fruit. Every
district was honeycombed with secret societies, and the
Poles had now set aside their generous horror of assas-
sination. The country swarmed with spies and agents
provocateurs. The intentions of the conspirators were
reported in exaggerated terms to die Russian Govern-
ment, and in 1863 Russia retorted with a law enforcing
conscription in Poland. Under this law some thousands
of young men belonging to the best Polish families were
seized and sent as conscripts to military depots in Siberia.
The sequel had been foreseen, and probably planned,
by the Russian authorities. The disaffection already rife
in Poland came suddenly to a head, and burst into
insurrection.
It was a hopeless, pathetic, if heroic affair from the
outset. The risings of 1863 were not organized with any
eye to combination; they broke out here and there
among a freedom-loving people exasperated beyond all
tolerance by a relentless regime of cruel oppression and
denationalization. Each was crushed in turn with
revolting brutality. Many victims of Russian retribution
were utterly innocent of complicity in the revolt
Nevertheless for the better part of the two bitter years,
1863-64, the youth of Poland, destitute of money or
adequate arms or efficient organization, fought gallandy
and desperately against the whole force of Russia. The
names of Langiewicz, Traugutt, and Hauke, all heroes of
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